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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. ger of transgressing it for herself and others ; 
itt thus restricted, the enjoyment, so far as it was 


PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, permitted, was without a sting. 
No. 100 South Fifth Street, Her husband, also, scrupulously endeavored 
PHILADELPHIA, to keep his genius for literature in subjection te 


Every Seventh day at Two Dollars per annum, payable higher objects : if he had turned the bent of his 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five mind to it, he probably might have excelled = 
Dollars. poetry. Those who have no taste of this kind 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher | themselves, are in danger of mistaking their mo- 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. tives, when they condemn those who have; none 
who are sensible of the beauties of literature can 


A sketch of the character of EuizaBeTn Swack- despise them, however they may feel themselves 


LETON, wife of Richard Shackleton, of Balli- circumscribed in the indulgence of tbeir inclina- 
a” : tion. In winter evenings, Elizabeth Shackleton, 


: frequently brought those scholars who belonged 

This excellent woman assiduously endeavored | to her own religious society, into the parlor to 
to alleviate the sufferings of body or of mind, |-read to her the Journals of Friends, as she sat 
which came under her notice ; and her nature as| at work. She was also pleased at hearing his- 
well as her religion prompted her to visit the tory read to her by the young in her family. 
widows and the fatherless in their affliction. In This was the more agreeable and instructive, 
fulfilling these duties, she experienced that feel-| because she had an excellent memory and sound 





ing so beautifully described by the poet : judgment. She entered into the characters of 
«The heart which bleeds for others’ woes, those held up to view, often supplied the thread 
Shall feel each selfish sorrow less, of the narrative, when it had escaped the reader, 

The breast which happiness bestows, | and took a lively interest in the public or private 


ER SASS es SN events which were narrated. She persuaded 


Being enabled to overcome evil with good, che| herself that Caligula’s reason was impaired by 
was sincerely beloved, and seemed to be made a} the fever which had siezed him before he was 
blessing to some who had at one time been pre-| raised to the imperial dignity, and therefore im- 
judiced against her. With asolid and improved | puted to insanity the apparent change of charac- 
understanding, her simplicity was such, that it | ter, and the subsequent horrors of his reign. 
might appear not difficult for the artful to im-| She lamented the timidity of Seneca, which de- 
pose upon her, yet it frequently happens that| terred him from curbing the headstrong passions 
the single-hearted and artless more readily pene- | of Nero ; believing that had he been faithful in 
trate into the character of others, than those do/| the discharge of his duty his pupil, might have 
who are assiduous to conceal their own. Her| been awakened to a sense of his enormities, and 
grave manners tended to inspire awe in young| the preceptor been longer spared to adegenerate. 
persons ; but they soon found that these were | age. [twas natural this faultshould appearevident 
softened by such kindness of heart, that love| to one who was herself religiously concerned to 
overcame every other feeling towards her. avoid it, for she believed it was required of her, 

She was slow and deliberate in her movements | in many instances, to admonish those whose im- 
and decisions. She provided for her household, | proper words or actions came under her notice. 
combining economy with plenty, and permitted | She spoke not of those offenders, she spoke éo 
nothing to prevent her from fulfilling her duty | them ; though in doing this she took up the cross, 
to her aged mother, to her children and to the; and often for a time felt it heavy ; but whatever 
other branches of her family: the regular dis-| the rank, or how little soever acquainted with 
tribution of her time, and the love of order, en-| the person, she must fulfil her apprehended duty, 
abled her to accomplish what few of greater ac-| to obtain that peace, which, flowing as a river, 
tivity without these aids find themselves capa-| amply rewarded such sacrifices. It need seareely 
ble of. She was an admirer of good poetry, but| be added, that in these performances, her own 
still feeling the limit which had restrained her | will being laid aside, she was instructed so to 
youthful imagination, she justly feared the dan-! speak, as seldom if ever to give offence. We can- 
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not calculate how much good may have been pro- | 
duced by those alms, if they may be so termed, 
given in secret. The manner in which Eliza- 
beth Shackleton was strengthened to perform 
her duties, is thus described by herself. 

“ Being sensible of my own inability, my de- 
pendance was on Divine help, which I had often 
experienced in times of necd. She was a true 
helpmeet to her husband, who was for many 
years engaged in a boarding school ; in speaking 
of which she says, our success in endeavoring to 
do our duty was an encouragement, and our minds 
were preserved in a sense of the gracious deal- 
ings of the Lord to us. And notwithstanding 
our close and constant engagements, so that we 


seldom left home on other occasions, we found 
it but our reasonable duty to attend our religious 
meetings; also to show by an exemplary life, | 
the efficacy of the principles of truth we professed | 
to be led by, amongst the numerous acquaintance | 
we had, being employed by ‘many who knew lit- | 
tle or nothing of those principles.” | 

An instanve of this occurred, when a certain 
woman, on leaving her son, requested of R. 
Shackleton, that he might be permitted to read 
the Bible. He expressed his surprise that she 
should place her child where such a request was 
necessary, assuring her that the Bible was read 
daily in the family. She asked his excuse, tel- 
ling him that she understood George Fox’s Jour- 
nal was substituted instead of it by those of his 
profession. At another time, the son of a man 
of fortune was brought to the school by his | 
mother who, till she came to Ballitore, had never | 
seen one of the people called Quakers. 
Shackleton queried why she brought her son 
among a people who were such strangers to her; 
she answered she had heard a good character of 
them, although they differed from the Church 
of England. 

Elizabeth Shackleton lived to an advanced 
age; length of days was accompanied by the in- 
nocence of childhood. Her bodily powers failed 
by degrees, and gradually withdrawing from life, 
and conscious of the approach of death, she gen- 
tly breathed her last the 23d of 3d mo. 1804, in 
the 78th year of her age. 

Thus lived and died Elizabeth Shackleton, 
adorning by her conduct the doctrine she profes- 
sed, and prepared, we trust, through the power of 
redeeming love, for an inheritance among all them 
that are sanctified.— From Memoirs of the Shack- 
leton Family. 








GOOD HUMOR. 


Good humor is a bright color in the web of 
life ; but self-denial only can make it a fast color. 
A person who is the slave of selfishness has so 
many wants of his own to be supplied, so man 
interests of his own to support and defend, that 
be has no leisure to study the wants and inter- 
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ests of others. It is impossible that he shoul L 
be happy himseif, or make others around him », D 
in 
EABLY PIETY.—NO. XLIII. pres 
Thomas Robinson, son of Thomas Robinson, sine 
of Bridge End, near Kelso in Scotland, was con. caus 
vinced of the truth about three years before his the 
parents, when he was about thirteen years of age, = 
and but few Friends in those parts ; and he wa ae 
so effectually converted, that although many en. ° 7 
deavours were used, both by promises and threat. po 
enings, they were not able to overturn his faith. - 
He was a youth of a sober and religious con. oa 
versation, insomuch that he was a wonder ty yn 
many; and by his faithfulness to the truth, a 
though a child, he was very instrumental to the a 
convincement of his parents, who afterwards a 
lived and died in the same faith. Many dis. +h 
putes he had with priests and others, and was li 
so furnished with arguments, that they were often th 
astonished at him. th 
About the twentieth year of his age, God was . 
pleased to call him to the work of the ministry; a 
at which time he was concerned to go to public ‘ 
places of worship, and bear testimony to the people, . 
against their evil deeds. His ministry was living, tk 
and he had a clear discerning of the spirit of te 
Anti-christ, that secretly worked for the hur b 
of God’s heritage, which he advised Friends to : 
watch against. ‘ 
He traveled through the northern counties of i 
England, and also visited all the meetings of ; 
Friends in bis own nation, and had several sights ; 
E. | of things to come some of which he saw 
come to pass ; and also had a vision of his own 


death two years before he died. He was visited 
with sickness, which continued about seventeen 
weeks, and in all that time he was not heard to 
repine, or speak frowardly, though his sickness | 
was attended with much exercise. Many times | 
he sung praises to the Lord, to the affecting of 
those who heard him; and declared that he valued 
not the paius and trouble of his body, if it was 
the Lord’s will so to try him, but that the ever- 
lasting truth might be raised over all; and all | 
lets and hindrances be taken out of the way, and 
he to feel preservation in the truth, to the end 
of his days. With many more good expres 
sions. 

The night before he diced, he entreated his pa- 
rents not to repine at the Lord’s doing, saying it 
was his will to remove him from theevil to come. | 
After a little silence his father asked him if he 
had anything more upon his mind to say; he 
answered, ‘ little more, but that all might be 
kept faithful who profess the truth, the precious 
truth.’ And farther said, ‘Let me rest, I have 
done, I have done;’ and fell asleep, and slept 
till about break of day, and then departed this 
life on the 2nd of the 8th mo. 1678, about the 
23d year of his age. 
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LETTER FROM STEPHEN CRISP TO J. T. | 


Dear friend, J. T.,—It hath been some time | 
in my heart to visit thee with a few lines, to ex- 
ress that true love that I have had to thee ever 
since 1 knew thee; which love hath been the | 
cause of my dealing so truly and plainly with 
thee from time to time: for I have always had 
an eye and desire to thy preservation in that 
truth of which thou wert convinced ; and [ have 
always taken notice, that thy progress in the 
truth hath been made harder and more difficult 
to thee than it is to many; by reason of thy 
natural temper, which is forward and unstable, 
and hath been mixed with a zeal to get forward, 
and to attain to high things: whereby the enemy 
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The nature of the true seed is, first to take a 
deep root downward, and then to bring forth its 
fruit upward. Therefore, let thy soul affect the 
inward, invisible, rooting and growth of truth, 
more than the outward appearance; for where 


| there is an inward growth to God ward, it is 


seen and discerned by the spiritual eye that 
God hath opened in his children; by which we 
do appear lovely amiable and comfortable to 
each other; and in this it is that the lasting 
fellowship stands. For if I speak with the 
tongue of men and angels, and want this, the 
life of the seed will be burthened, and oppressed 
in them where it is risen; though others whose 
| life stands in the affection, may be greatly joyed 
and lifted up thereby ; but this will never bring 





sometimes hath taken his advantage over thee 
sometimes to thy hurt ; and then the tender love 
of God hath again visited thee, and showed thee 
thy hurt, and thou hast been sensible that the | 
Lord’s hand hath been over thee for good ; and | 
this hath broken and melted for a season; but | 
the enemy, who is always upon his watch, hath | 
sought, even out of that tenderness, to lift up thy 
mind into the conceit of some great attainments 
again ; and then the former tenderness hath been 
as it were shut up and closed, so that neither 
the true working of that power, nor the love and 
tender counsel of thy friends and brethren, could 
be discerned for a time; which hath been a grief | 
and exercise to us, the Lord knoweth. Yet not- 
withstanding, the love we have borne to thee 
hath not ceased: but for my part, | can truly 
say, that from time to time I have had an inward | 
travail upon my spirit how to do thee good, and | 
I thank God my labor of love hath not been in | 
vain to thee ward. 
Dear Jacob I was exceedingly refreshed in the | 
account I received from dear G. D., that thou | 
wert open-hearted to Friends, and that a tender | 
love was in thy heart, working thee into more | 


| to God, nor add any to the body of Christ, nor 
‘edify his church. Therefore I have always 
|found it safe, to keep something in the store- 


house for my own food ; and to break only that 
bread to others that was given me for that pur- 
pose ; and the same that I have learned by ex- 
perience declare I unto thee because I love thee ; 
and I hope thou will be seasible of my love, and 
receive these lines as a token of it ; and remem- 
ber my very dear love to thy wife and daughter. 
Tell her Iam very glad to hear good news of 
her, and, if thou writes to me, Iet me hear how 
it goes with her: she is now come to years of 
understanding, and knows the leadings of the 
light in her own conscience, what she may do 
and speak, and what not ; and as she is obedient 
thereunto, she will find peace in her own bosom, 
be a comfort to you, and will appear lovely to 
all her friends. 

So no more, but my true and unfeigned love 
to you all, I rest thy friend in truth, 

Sreruen Crisp. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
How painful is the consideration, that a 


unity than formerly. Well, dear friend, nothing | people professing the same principles, and calling 


saves us but love, for God is love; and nothing | themselves Friends, should be divided, and sub- 
redeems us but righteous judgment administered | divided, until there is only a little band to be 


in that love; and where this love is retained in | found in our large meeting houses; the vacant 
the heart, and this pure judgment dwelt in, such | seats too loudly proclaiming the degeneracy of a 
must nveds have fellowship one with another; | society professing to be led and guided by the 
for there all are kept meek and humble, and | spirit of the Holy One. Were this the happy 
they have nothing nor nobody to exalt, but only | condition of those so professing, would there not 
by the name in which they find the salvation. | be a drawing together by the cords of that love 

Now dear Jacob, let me tell thee, I do not be- | that is stronger than death, and that unites in 


lieve that all thy temptations are over-passed, or | one bond the childien of our Heavenly Father? 


that thy enemy hath given over his seeking to 
winnow thee; and therefore there is a great 
necessity for thee to keep upon thy watch ; and 
when thou feels most of the inflowings of joy, 
then to be most low, and careful to keep thy 
heart open to the Lord, and to his people; so 
shalt thou retain that which is given thee: 
whereas, if thou give way to that which leads 
into exaltation and much talking, thou may talk 
it away, and then be dry and empty in thyself. 


| Every reflecting mind, and every feeling heart, 


must mourn over the desolations that have been 
made by the spirit that divides and scatters. 
How contrary is this spirit to our blessed 
Lord’s commandment so often repeated to his 
disciples when personally with them, and which 
is found in 13th chapter of John, “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that ye love one 
another.” And how impressive is his last, bis 
memorable intercession for his disciples, “ that 
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they all may be one, oh Father, as we are one! 
Thou in me and I in them, that they may be one 
as we are one!” With his blessed example and 
preeepts before us, can we for one moment 
chesish the delusive idea, that we are his 
followers, while acting counter to these, and to 
his spirit? ‘ If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his,” is a scripture declara- 
tion. Vain then will be our profession, if not 
actuated by the meekness and gentle spirit of 
the Lamb! And we may have in the end to hear 
the woeful language, “ Depart from me, I know 
you not.” M. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Q@UIANA. 
[Concluded from page 54.} 
Humboldt relates, in his ‘‘ Views of Nature” 


steppe tigers and crocodiles contend with horses 
and cattle, so on the forest borders, and in the 
wilds of Guiana, the hand of man is ever raised 
against his fellow-man. With revolting eager- 
ness some tribes drink the flowing blood of their 
foes, whilst others, seemingly unarmed, yet pre- 
pared for murder, deal certain death with a 
poisoned thumb-nail. This, we are informed in 
the notes to the same work, is done by the 


Otomacs, who poison their thumb-nails with | 


curare, as it was called by Raleigh. The mere 
impress of the nail proves fatal, should the poison 


become mixed with the blood. Humboldt judged 
the creeping plant, described above by Dr. Dalton 
and Waterton, as a vine, to be from its physiog- | 


nomy allied to strychnos. Sir R. Schomburgk | 
has since found the plant in flower and described | 
it under the name of strychnos-toxifera. It | 
however contains, according to Boussingault, no | 
trace of strychnine. 
tains a vegetable poison of a different nature, as 
yet undescribed. The experiments of Virchow 





swollen that she is unable to tell who did the 
deed, and death soon relieves her of her suffer. 
ings. 

The History of Guiana comprises the first dis. 
covery by the Spanish navigators at the end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, followed by the numerous adventurous and 
romantic expeditions made in search of the Ef] 
Dorado of the West—a rich city abounding in 
gold, silver, and precious stones, situated on the 
borders of the Lake Parima, and of whose 
fabulous wealth the Spaniards had obtained re. 
ports as early asin A. D. 1500—a story which 
in after times kindled the romantic spirit of the 
chivalric Raleigh. 

The settlements of the Dutch succeeded in 


1580 to these dreams of wondrous wealth—the 
| age of chivalry and romance in British Guiana, 
(p. 20 of Bohn’s Kdition,) that while in the | 


as Dr. Dalton calls it; methodical and unim. 
aginative, the Dutchman left to more credulous 
and speculative individuals the task of exploring 
the interior of a country enveloped in mystery 
and marvels. The adventurers from Spain, 
Portugal, England, and France left little be- 
hind them but the history of their misfortunes 
and disappointment—and a curious one it is. 
The Dutch, who settled dowa, in contentment 
upon the undrained banks of rivers and sea- 
coasts, constructed canals, upon whose placid 
waters they trafficked in their barges, and which 
have been totally neglected by their successors ; 
they introduced the cotton-plant, the coffee-plant, 
and the sugar-cane; they laid out beautiful 
gardens, where groves of orange and lime-trees 
mingled their shade and perfume with plantains 
‘and other indigenous tropical fruit trees. They 
also introduced slaves : the shores of Guiana were 
| perhaps the first territories to which the misera- 


If this is the case, it con- | ble steps of the captured Africans were directed 


by their Dutch masters. 
The epoch of Dutch colonization of Guiana is 


and Munter show that the curare, urari or | diversified by several invasions by the English 
wourali puison, does not destroy by absorption | and French, till Demerara and Essequebo were 


from without, but when it is absorbed by the | 


finally surrendered to the former in 1803, an 


animal substance after the separation of con-! occupation which was followed subsequently by 


tinuity of the latter, which explains how an In- 


the introduction of European women. The 


dian can taste his victim’s blood with impunity. | population had till that time been kept up by 
It does not belong to tetanic poisons, but pro-| mulattoes, tercerones, quadroons, quarterones, 
duces paralysis, that is to say, a cessation of| and quinterones, or mustees, as they were called, 
voluntary muscular movement, while the fune- | according to the amount of white and black ad. 
tion of the involuntary muscles (as the heart and | mixture of blood, all difference vanishing in the 


intestines) continues unimpaired. It would ap- 
pear that a plant endowed with such virtues 
migh* be applied to valuable purposes both in 
surgery and medicine. 

If a woman or a child is to be murdered, their 
death is ensured in a still more barbarous man- 
ner. The miserable creature is thrown down on 
the ground, the mouth is forced open, and the 
fangs of a venomous serpent are driven through 
the tongue. Before the poor wretch can reach 
home, the tongue becomes so inflamed and 


last. 

The history of English tenure presents the 
usual colonial varieties of a long succession of 
governors of various tempers and abilities; of 
disputes between the new governors and the old- 
established order of things in the shape ofa 
Dutch fiscaal ; of disputes about the administra- 
tion of justice and the monopoly of offices; of 
insurrections fanned by missionary interference 
and the negro apprentice act ; of the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, the appointment of stipendiary 
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magistrates, and the encouragement of free im-| pears positively to luxuriate in the most fanci- 
migration of Portuguese and Coolies. This por-| ful and curious creations. That great unwieldly- 
tion of the work does great credit to Dr. Dalton’s | looking animal, the sea-cow, is met with at the 
industry and ability, as do also those which em- | outlet of the larger streams. 
brace the statistics of the country, its govern-| The variety and number of birds found in 
ment, public institutions, population, actual con- | Guiana, the richness and beauty of their plumage, 
dition, and future prospects. the surprising, and in many cases melodious, 
British Guiana has acquired an unenviable | tones of their voices, and the curious and singu- 
notoriety both in Europe and the West Indies’ lar habits of most of them, offer a large field of 
for the insalubrity of its climate, and for the] inquiry. Large collections are made annually 
mortality which has occurred among Europeans | by naturalists, bird-stuffers, and travellers, and 
and others who have visited its malarious shores. | the specimens are distributed among museums 
Dr. Dalton does not deny to it some pre-emi-|in Europe and America. Possibly there are few 
nence in these respects; but he argues at length, | persons who have not at times felt the wish to 
that the temperatnre is very equable, and even | have their curiosity satisfied regarding the habits 
advantageous for a certain class of complaints, | of those humming birds, parrots, macaws, shrikes, 
and the greater amount of fatality is induced by | tanagers, manakins, troupiales, jacamars, and 
the recklessness of the colonists. In fact, if the | other birds of brilliant plumage, which attract 
natural law is carefully observed, a person may j the eye in almost every collection. Guiana has 
live as long in Guiana, with very little more also its useful birds—its turkeys, pheasants, 
sickness, than elsewhere. partridges, pigeons, plovers, snipe, ete. Dr. 
In a country constituted as Guiana is, animal | Dalton tells us, however, that the European gets 
life naturally abounds. Noxious insects intrude | little sport in the forests, although game birds 
into dwelling-houses, the rivers teem with fish,| abound there. The crash of dried branches 
birds and rertiles people the savannahs, wild | warn the bird, he flies away, and the density of 
beasts roam undisturbed in the forest, receding, | the forest prevents his gettirg a shot. The 
however, before the advancing step of civilization. | stealthy Indian alone can get a shot on a branch 
The monkeys are lords of the forests—the snake | or on the ground. 
alone disputing with them the dominion ofthe} Needless to say that tortoises, crocodiles, 
wooded world. They live on high branches of | snakes, and other reptiles abound in a country 
lofty trees, where they consider themselves to be | so favorable to the development of animal life. 
tolerably safe, except from the hunter’s gun or| There are many kinds of turtle and tortoises, 
Indian’s arrow, and the ever dreaded wiles and | from the edible to the ferocious, and which them- 
stratagems of their greatest enemy, the snake. | selves prey on otherreptiles. Alligators are even 
There are howling monkeys, weeping monkeys, | to be seen in the canals and trenches about 
and preaching monkeys, spider monkeys, fox-| Georgetown. The largest species is the black 
tailed monkeys, squirrel monkeys, and monkeys | alligator of the Essequebo, the same that Water- 
with all kinds of faces and beards. The forest | ton encountered in so courageous and entertain- 
in some repects resembles a large community of} ing a manner. Among snakes, there are the 
men. There are vampire bats that suck the | boas, the largest of which, the boa-constrictor, 
blood of persons asleep. There are wild dogs | is called the bushmaster. They have sometimes 
that live on crabs (Proeyon cancrivorus,) in | terrible conflicts with the alligators. There are 
reality a small description of bear. There are} great numbers of venomous snakes, and others 
skunks, which bid defiance to alf enemies, driv-| that are not so, and which latter are chiefly 
ing back dogs and men by their intolerably fetid | arboreal or water snakes. Frogs are among 
odor. the most noisy denizens of the colony. The 
Domestic cats and dogs removed to Guiana do | number of fishes in the waters of the coasts and 
not thrive ; they have fits and die ; but wild dogs | the rivers and canals is described as being truly 
and cats abound, and commit great depredations. | astonishing. How favorable the climate is for 
Tiger-cats may be seen climbing the trees in the | ichthyological growth and development may be 
suburbs of the cities, and the favorite food of the | judged of from the fact that one fresh-water fish 
jaguar are the pigs and cows of the colonist. The} —the sudis gigas—attains a length of from 
most impudent thieves are the opossums. They | eight to fourteen feet, and weighs from 200 to 
require sometimes to be beaten and kicked out| 300 Ibs., and is excellent food. A species of 
of the houses, and considering that they are very | silunis, called lau-lau, is also often captured ten 
offensive, as well as predatory, their presence | or twelve feet long, and weighing 200 lbs. Com- 
must be anything but desirable. The sports-| mon eels are three or four feet in length. 
man’s great resources are the labba or paca, the} The insect nuisances of the tropics are in force 
water-hog, and the acourys—the American hare.|in Guiana. Every house has its centipedes ; 
There are also deer, wild boar, tapirs, sloths,| but fleas and mosquitoes are the great bane to 
armadillos, ant eaters, and a variety of other| comfort. Guiana is also much infested by the 
strange creatures. Nature in such regions ap- ' chigoe, jigger, which burrows in the flesh, especi- 
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ally of the toe-nail. Dr. Dalton says he has seen 
them on the hands, body, face, and feet; and 
has known people unable to walk on account of 
the accumulation of them in the soles of the 
feet. They sometimes cause mortification. A 
Capuchin friar is related to have been anxious 
to carry home some specimens of these irritating 
insects to his friends, so he took away with him 
a complete colony, which he foolishly permitted 
to inhabit one of his feet; but, unfortunately for 
himself and for science, the foot entrusted with 
the precious cargo mortified, was obliged to be 
amputated, and, with all its inhabitants and-his 
blighted hopes, committed to the waves. Scaree- 
ly does the sun go down than thousands of beetles 
crowd into the drawing-rooms of the dwelling- 
houses. Others of the insect tribe get into all 
descriptions of food. The common black beetle 
here, asin China, nibbles the toes of persons. 
In rainy weather large crickets alight on the 
head or hands, irritating the skin with their 
rough legs. Ants not only abound, but are also 
venomous. 
as well as the mosquito, and is so small as to 
defy detection. Common flies also, by their num- 
bers, add to the insect nuisances. 

In a land of unsurpassed vigor in the produc- 
tion of both animal and vegetable life, where the 
air, the ground, and the waters alike téem with 
living things, it is naturally to be expected that 
magnificent and curious flowers should also 
abound, ornamenting the plains, decorating the 


woods, and enlivening the dark expanse of | 


waters. On the lofty mountains and in the quiet 
valleys, in the fertile plains and grassy marshes, 
an immense garden, stored with infinite variety, 
is presented to the observer. Raised and culti- 
vated by Nature, thousands of plants, the most 
rich and rare, spring up, blossom, and die. 
Many of them, however, have been reclaimed by 
enterprising naturalists, and have been trans- 
planted to delight the senses of a refined com- 
munity. The time may yet come when the foot 
of civilization shall tread a path to these gorgeous 
regions, and the hand of man shall pluck these 
lovely plants from the obscurity in which they 
are now buried. 

From these outlines some estivate may be 
formed of the natural wonders of Guiana. The 
little that has been seen has struck all beholders 
with astonishment and admiration. There may 
be monotony and sameness in the wonderful ex- 
tent of its perpetual forests, where the jaguar, 
the deer, and troops of monkeys dwell; but to 
the lover of nature and of science there is rich 
reward. There may be difficulty and danger to 
encounter in its far-stretching savannahs and 
granite mountains, but to an enterprising spirit 
there are both interest and honor to be derived 
by gathering and recording his triumph over the 
cayman and the serpent. Patience and endur- 
ance may be required to trace its numerous 


The sand-fly pesters human beings, | 
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streams, and their verdant banks hung with 
garlands of flowers to the water’s edge, but to the 
poet and the naturalist they are inspiring themes, 
Industry and perseverance are, no doubt, re. 
quired by the man who desires to avail himself 
of the singularly fertile tract of alluvial land 
which has passed through so varied a course of 
agriculture and cultivation, but ample treasures 
await the individual who possesses such quali. 
ties. 


The following extract from a letter written 
from Alabama, contains some interesting views: 


“TtLis not at all unusual in social companies for 
the matter of slavery to be introduced, and for 
conversation to pass round in a way that we 
cannot but feel may be useful. Ofcourse we do 
not speak as perhaps some would think we ought, 
but ‘there is great power, sometimes, in a 
thought, even, and a fitly-spoken word; or an 
anecdote, dropped pleasantly, will often find a 
lodgement where it does not decay. We have 
been surprised to find people sometimes com- 
mencing the subject themselves, knowing that 
we are Northerners. Indeed, there is quite 
desire to know about our institutions, habits, &c., 
and I believe if our people could be among the 
people of the South more than they are, and do 
their duty, much good might be accomplished, 
not by direct opposition to Slavery, so much as 
by a quict and yet faithful exhibition of true 
principles. 

A little seed, dropped from the bill of a bird, 
dnd trodden under the soil by the heavy tread of 
the careless traveller, or heedlessly covered by 
stone, will, in the course of time, spring forth 
side-ways, before the sun and showers can reach 
the tiny, tender shoot, and grow up to be a fruit- 
ful tree. So, if we do not see the immediate ef- 
fects of seemingly worthless labors, time, and a 
little more sunshine, and a little more dew, may 
bring up the side-way shoot, to be the bearer of 
leaves, buds, and fruit. This is the kind of ef- 
fort that will not be repulsed, but rather sought 
for. ; ° ‘ » : . 

The South has its peculiarities and prejudices; 
the North has hers also; they are antagonistic 
in a great measure, and yet there is a common 
bond between them that is but seldom seen in its 
true character. We have a common Parent, 
and but one life-time here; we have a common 
Guide, who is always present to direct us through 
its paths. Although Slavery is a great evil, we 
dare not say that there may not be good Chris- 
tian men and women among slaveholders, who 
are concerned to knowand do their duty. It is 
but & few years since, that our forefathers were 
holders of the same kind of property, and 
they could then meet in their religious assem- 
blies for worship, and feel as they now do, the 
Divine presence and blessing. I have found 
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such to be the case in religious assemblies in 

the South. We must remember that the peo- 

ple of this country are almost a century behind 

us. Itisanewcountry. It is within the me- 

mory of the active inhabitants when all these 

forests were inhabited by Indians; and the 

country is young in its agriculture, its arts, its 

yode of life, its education—in all its depart- 

ments. Hence the reason that so much may | 
noi be expected of them as of those more high- 
ly favored. People raised with exceedingly li- 
mited educations, as the masses have been, and 
what they have learned all blended with the 
peculiar institution, as a part of their compact, 
socially and civilly, cannot be expected to ex- 
hibit such rich fruits as those who are older and 
moreadvaneed. Our forefathers came from shores 
with the light and learning of England, often 
with wealth and power, and the institution 
flourished for awhile, and then died away. Here 
it flourishes, too, and perhaps will not die.so 
soon, for the reason that the climate is better 
adapted to the black race’than a more northern 
country. There is a gradual elevation of the 
colored race ; their mental and physical qualities 
are improving, and there is probably a gradual 
deterioration of the white race, especially as to 
physical energy. There is another remarkable, 
and perhaps ominous fact. The epidemics which | 
visit the populous cities ‘and districts of the | 
South, do not affect the slaves. It is but sel- | 
dom that a case of yellow fever or cholera attacks | 
a negro, while they carry off the white race by | 
thousands. Why this difference? May it not 

be that, in some far off time, they will become | 
the possessors of the soil? It must be remem- | 
bered, too, that their inerease is much more | 
rapid than that of the whites; this, taken in con- 
nexion with the fact that they are not affected 
by sweeping epidemics, seems to favor the idea 
that they must rise in numbers and influence to | 
a degree that will favor their ultimate redemp- | 
tion from a state of bondage. J. P. 
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When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies within me; when I 
read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordi- 
nate desire goes out ; when I meet with the grief 
of parents upon the tombstone, my heart melts 
with compassion; when I see thetombs of parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we soon must follow; when [| 
see kings lying with those who deposed them, 
when I consider rivals laid side by side, or the 
holy men that divided the world with their con- 
tests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and as- 
tonishment on the little competitions, factions 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 


We can hardly find patience to argue with 
those who would encourage the extravagant ex- 
penditures of the rich on the ground that it af- 
fords employment for the poor. Extravagance 
is, in its direct consequences, the waste of pro- 
perty, the waste of labor, the waste of human 
sinews ; it directs human industry into unprofi- 
table and hurtful channels. Its indirect effect 
is to set am example which is followed by those 
who have not the excuse that they can afford it, 
to make people dissatisfied with the wholesome 
food and the plain mode of life which contented 
our fathers; to create new desires, which can 
only be satisfied by enervating luxuries, and to 
encourage false views of life in a hundred ways. 
Where there is great extravagance there must 
be great poverty. If a large portion of the peo- 
ple are engaged in producing that which is not 
of real utility, it can hardly be that enough of 
what is necessary for the comfortable support of 
life will be produced for all; and times will 
come, like the present, when honest labor waits 
in vain for employment. 

No matter how much is earned, unless there 
be providence and economy, there will be noth- 
ing saved. The capacity for spending money is 
altogether unlimited. There is no amount that 
man cannot make way with, and in this respect, 
at least, there is no need of vindicating the right 
of woman to an equal share of privileges. She 
can take care of herself. He who can teach peo- 
ple in moderate circumstances the necessity of 
economy, if such a lesson be possible, is a greater 
benefactor even than he who temporarily relieves 
the distress that the want of economy occasions ; 
the rich man who sets the example of economy, 
plain in his own living, prudent without mean- 
ness, and liberal to the wants of others, is a bles- 
sing to the community in which he lives. He 
does not receive the thoughtless praise that is 
given to the spendthrift who throws away his 
money in careless generosity,and never knows 
whether a dollar of charity does a shilling of 
good, but he is exerting an influence upon those 
below him in point of property, which strength- 


‘ens them in the ability to take care of them- 


selves, to live in independence upon their own 


\industry, aided by their forethought.—Provi- 


dence Journal. 





DIVINE LOVE. 


Divine love, which enlarges the heart towards 
mankind universally, is that alone which stops 
every corrupt stream, and opens those channels 
of business and commerce, where nothing runs 





and debates of mankind ; when I read the several 
dates on the tombs, of some that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day when we shall all be contemporaries, 
and make our appearance together.— ADDISON. 





that is not pure; and so establishes our goings, 
that when A our labors we meditate on the uni- 
versal love of God, and the harmony of holy 
angels, the serenity of our minds may never be 
clouded in remembering that some part of our 
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emplpyments tends to support customs which 
have their foundation in the self-secking spirit. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 
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The Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of: Pennsylvania for 
1854 has recently been published. It is now 
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twenty six years since the system of solitary con- 


finement was first introduced into this State, and 
experience has proved its value, as a means of 
reformation to the criminal. 

During the past year 124 convicts have been 
introduced into the institution, and from a valu- 
able table of statistics appended to the report, 
we learn that the offences are generally those 
which result from the want of early, or an ab- 
sence of moral education, and from the indul- 
gence of depraved appetites. 

We were particularly struck with the fact that 
of the 124 convicts, only one abstained entirely 
from the use of ardent spirits, 65 were moderate 
drinkers, 28 sometimes intoxicated, and 30 often 
intoxicated ; while of the 121 discharged during 
the year, every individual was reported as having 
used intoxicating beverages. These facts abun- 
dantly sustain the impression which the experience 
of every year tends to confirm, that Intemperance 
is the most fruitful cause of pauperism and crime. 





Since the commencement of the present month, 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania has passed an 
act regulating the sale of intoxicating beverages, 
which has now become a law. 

Within the last four years, nine States in the 
Union, besides our own, have regulated by enact- 
ment the sale of liquors within their jurisdiction, 
based upon the principle of what is commonly 
known as the “ Maine Liquor Law.” 

This important measure has occupied the 
deliberations of two successive Legislatures, and 
it is believed that a law is now framed which 
will be effective in its provisions, and sufficiently 
stringent for the purposes contemplated. 

As it does not go into full operation until the 
Ist of 10th month next, and as it will probably 
be extensively circulated in all parts of the coun- 
try, we shall only present an abstract of its pro- 
visions taken from one of the daily papers, which 
will be found in another column. 















Married,—On Fifth day, the 5th of Fourth 
month, with the approbation of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting, at the house of Thomas Cox, Cua kuey 
Wituiams to ABBy Cox, all of Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, on the 26th of 3d mo. last, of consump- 
tion, at-the residence of James Hallowell, in Alex. 
andria, District of Columbia, Hannan Car.iszg, in 
the 63d year of her age. 

, in Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
4th of 4th mo., after a lingering illness, Axi, wife 
of Edward Wildman, in the 37th year of her age, 

In the death of the above individuals, societ 
has sustained a loss which is not easily vepalel, 
Although their situations in life were different, yet 
they were useful in their particular spheres. One 
asa wife and mother, the other as a kind and valu. 
able friend in the famity with which she resided, 

They were both convinced, in early life, of the 
principles of religion as professed by Friends, and 
were received into membership by the Monthly 
Meeting of- Middletown. 

By their consistent, virtuous lives, they have 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Follow us as we have endeavored 
to follow Christ.” 

——, at his residence in Hallowell, Prince Ed- 
ward’s co., Canada West, Ist mo. 7th, 1855, Henry 
B. Cooper, aged 46. 

For some years he had been afflicted with dis- 
eased lungs, the suffering resulting therefrom he 
bore with Christian patience ; and, as his life drew 
near the close, his prayers to the Lord for strength 
and support were mercifully answered. At one 
time he was heard thus to supplicate, ‘‘ Oh! 
Heavenly Father, wilt thou be pleased to be near 
and support me in these my close trials, let thy 
divine arm be underneath to bear me up in weak- 
ness, lead me along that I may serve thee with a 
perfect. and an upright heart, and in the end take 
me to thyself”’ . After a pause, he petitioned for 
his wife and children that they might be preserved 
in the right way; next for his neighbors and 
friends who waited upon him that they might be 
rewarded for their kindness, and then for the 
whole universal family, that all may come toa 
knowledge of God. 

He requested his family not to neglect the attend- 
ance of Meetings, a duty which he was careful to 
perform as long as his strength permitted. 

He was enabled to take leave of all without 

emotion and bidding them farewell, said the way 
to fare well is to do well, and rejoiced when the 
time of deliverance came, thus triumphing over 
the fearof death, and we trust his redeemed spirit 
was admitted into those mansions prepared for the 
righteous. 
, At his residence near Millville, Colum- 
bia Co. Pa., on the 13th of 3d mo. last, CHaRLEs 
Eves, in the 56th year of his age, an esteemed 
member of Muncy Monthly Meeting, held at 
Fishing Creek. 

—, Very suddenly, of an affection of the 
heart, on the 26th of last month, at New Bedford, 
Mass., WM. R. RopMav, in the 69th year of his age. 
, At the residence of her son in Bedford 
town, Pa., on the Ist of Second month last, SaraH 
GaRRETSON, in the 7Ist year of her age. The de- 
ceased was a member, and for several years an 
elder, of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting. She 
had passed through many great trials and afflic- 
tions, some of which were of an uncommon and 
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them with a good degree of resignation. 

—, At Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N. J., on 
the 10th inst., Prupence, wife of Bevan Flitcraft, 
in the 63d year of her age, a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 

—-, On Seventh day morning, the. 14th inst., 
Joun Jackson, an esteemed minister and member 
of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa., in the 46th year 


of his age. 





A Meeting of the Joint Committee on Friends’ 
Central School will be held on Fourth days the 
25th inst., at 34. P.M. Jacos M. Enuts, Clerk. 





PENNSYLVANIA LIQUOR LAW. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania has signed the 
bill to “Restrain the Sale of intoxicating 
Liquors,” and it is now a law. It provides : 

“ That from and after the first day of October 
next, it shall be unlawful to keep or maintain any 
house, room or place where vinous, spirituous, 
malt or brewed liquors, or any admixture thereof, 
can be sold or drunk. That all persons who 
violate this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be 
sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars, and shall undergo an imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one month. That for a second, or any 
subsequent offence, the penalty shall be a fine 





distressing nature ; but she was favored to bear] other place of entertainment in any portion of 
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the State of Pennsylvania.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN APPEAL TO YOUTH. 


What is the object of life? What is thy 
chief aim, my young brother, my sister? ‘Thou 
who art now in the morning of life ; is thy trust 
in the joys of this bright and beautiful world? 
Be assured that its seductive charms will but 
lure, to lead thee astray. In all the brightness 
and beauty that surrounds thee, there is not one 
thing that is permanent: no, not one. The 
things that are seen are temporal, but the things 
that are unseen are eternal. There is a beauty 
that never languishes: a brightness that fades 
not away, The hopes of thy young heart may 
be crushed ; but there remains a sure part, that 
cannot be taken from thee. Wealth, honor, and 
human friendship may hold the word of promise 
to the ear, which is, alas, but too often broken 
tothe heart; and then thou art left desolate. 
Perhaps that even now, thou hast already known 
the blight of disappointed hope : death may have 
chosen from thy very side the cherished object 
of life’s brightest dream. Thus art thou weaned 
from the world, and called from earth to heaven. 
Lay not up for thyself, then, treasures upon earth, 


not exceeding one hundred dollars, and imprison- | for assuredly the moth and rust will corrupt 


ment not exceeding three months. 


That it shall | them, and thieves break through and steal. Yet 


be unlawful for any person to sell spirituous, | the bounty of Providence has not denied to the 
malt or brewed liquors in less quantity than one | dedicated spirit the pleasures of this temporal 


quart, and even then license must be obtained 
from the Court of Quarter’ Sessions; and no 
license shall be granted to the keeper of any 
hotol, inn, tavern, restaurant, eating house, 
theatre, oyster-house or cellar, or other place of 
entertainment, amusementor refreshment. That 
no license shall be granted without the payment 
to the Receiver of Taxes, of three times the 
amount now fixed by law, and in no case shall a 
license be granted for a lesssum than $30. That 
the license shall be conspicuously displayed in a 
frame under glass,’ nor shall any license author- 
ize a shle of spirituous vinous, or malt liquors 
on Sunday ; that the provisions of the act as to 
appraisement or license, shall not extend to im- 
porters, to commissioned auctioneers, nor to 
brewers or distillers selling in quantities not less 
than five gallons, nor to druggists in their ad- 
mixtures as medivines. And finally, that this 
act shall not interfere with any persons holding 
a license heretofore granted, until the time for 
which the same was granted shall have expired. 
Nor shall any license which may be granted be- 
fore the Ist day of July next, authorize the sale 
of said liquors or admixtures after the Ist day of 
October next. In brief, then, after the time 
just specified, it will be illegal, according to this 
new law, to sell vinous, spirituous, or malt 
liquors, or an admixture thereof, at any hotel, 
inn, tavern, restaurant eating-house, theatre, or 





state. There is gladness in the bright sunshine, 
and joy in the very air that we breathe. The 
whole creation is replete with a beauty and har- 
mony that can alone be seen-by those who “look 
through nature up to nature’s God;” yea, all 
that seems discord, is but “ harmony least under- 
stood.” Thus it is our high privilege to derive 
enjoyment from every thing that surrounds us ; 
even as the bee extracts its sweets from those 
things which appear most poisonous. Yet though 
thus cheered and comforted on our way, there is 
not one thing in the whole visible creation of 
God, that can satiate the cravings of our immor- 
tal’spirit. I appeal to thee my young brother, 
and to thee my gentle sister. Have ye not 
already known something of the experience of 
the wise man formerly, who, when he had re- 
sorted to every expedient that human invention 
could devise, for the gratification of sensual 
appetite, was forced to exclaim, in the bitterness 
of his spirit, “vanity of vanities all is vanity, 
and vexation of spirit.” 

Come, then, my young friends, I invite you to 
all that is joyous, and holy, and good : even that 
which is to be won by the cross of Christ. Take 
his burden upon you, for his yoke is easy and 
his burden light, and ye shall find rest to your 
souls. Will ye not exchange the empty plea- 
sures of a sensual life, for the glorious diadem 
of immortal joy? Will ye not yield to the 
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gentle admonitions of that voice which even now 
speaks in the depths of your souls, and so live, 
that, when the earthly house of this tabernaele 
shall be dissolved, ye shall have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. Ye that are now but fairly 
launched on the broad current of life’s rolling 
stream, defer not till to-morrow to be wise. 
Think not to offer in your riper years the grate- 
ful tribute of a contrite heart, and yet with- 
hold it now: for the bright world, with its delu- 
sive charms, may win that heart away. An 
early sacrifice goes forth, as a sweet incense, 
breathing to heaven, Thy will be done. Ob 
when the soul can breathe this holy aspiration 
to God, what transport will it feel ; this is the 
anchor, sure and steadfast ; this the key to hope, 
joy, heaven. E. P 


Harford Go., Md., 4th mo. 6th, 1855. 





DEATH. 


With what gloomy dread and fear is the 
“Angel of Death” clothed in many hearts; 
hearts that are’ Christian and true, but still 
shrink with terror at the thought of this mes- 
senger—Death. Ought this soto be? Should 
we not rather accustom ourselves to look upon 
death as to feel that it will only be crossjng the 
portal which leads to home—our true, because 
eternal, and abiding home? This is not our 
abiding place. Here we are but pilgrims, and 
sojourners, waiting for the summons which bids 
us, “enter into rest.” If this is so, why should 
we look with terror and alarm upon the mes- 
senger which comes from a Father of love, to 
tell us that our pilgrimage is ended ?—that we 
are wanted at home—and that he has come to 
take us by the hand, to guide us through the 
dark entrance which leads to that home, and the 
presence of the Father of our spirits. In the 
heart that has made a right use of this proba- 
tion, and is prepared to go, can the summons be 
other than a joyful one? A permission, to go 
home toGod! What an overwhelming thought, 
yet what a blissful, joyful prospect for the faith- 
ful! Home— 

‘¢ Where full fruition -is,”’ 
where the weary are at rest,—and the hungry, 
thirsty spirit, will be satisfied in praise, and 
glory—in the glorious company of the saints of 
all ages—-where sorrow and grief cannot enter, 
but all is peace and joy. We may leave loved 
and loving ones behind, but the separation will 
be short, they will soon be permitted to follow, 
and if true, to join us in “ Praise to the Lamb 
forever.” Death makes strange and unexpected 
selections, taking from us the bud of promise, 
while leaving the aged and infirm—selecting the 
buoyant and hopeful, the lover of life, passing by 
the helpless, the sufferer longing, praying to go. 
Strange and inexplicable as all this seems, we 


know that it is all ordered by a kind and loving 
Father, ‘ who doeth all things well.” Death! 
What is it which thus affrights us? It can 
have no power over the soul, our real self. It ig 
only this earthly, temporary tenement which 
feels its power, that is struck powerless at its 
approach, setting free the living soul within to 
flee away to an eternal habitation, prepared for 
it in realms of bliss, while the earthly tenement 
crumbles into dust. ‘ Ohdeath! where is thy 
sting? O grave! where is thy victory? The 
sting of death is sin, the victory is through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The sting of death is 
indeed sin ;’ therein lies all its terror and gloom; 
for sin cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
’Tis God who giveth us the victory over sin 
through Jesus Christ; having gained that 
victory,. what have we to fear from Death? 


8. 


BIRDS IN WINTER. 


The commonest observer, however unacquaint- 
ed with natural history, could not fail to notice 
the absence of the birds, and the silence of the 
fields, during a walk in winter. The trees and 
hedges, those green summer-chambers which 
they inhabited, are unfurnished, and the wind 
blows through the naked branches with a sound 
like that of a hollow footfall in an empty house. 
Although their songs no longer ring through the 
tangled copse and the open valley, there are 
thousands of them that remain with us all the 
year round rummaging for food in storchouses 
only known to themselves, and to the few who 
watch their habits in the wild and out-of-the-way 
places where lie their hidden granarics. Provi- 
dence has further adapted them to meet the se- 
verity of the season, by making them pass vear- 
ly two-thirds of their time, during the shortest 
days, in sleep; so that they do not require so 
much food as is needed for their support when 
they are on the wing for so many hours together 
during the longer days of spring and summer. 
Their little round bright piercing eyes andsepsi- 
tive beaks see and feel many minute things scat- 
tered abroad for their sustenance, which we in 
our greater wisdom do not perceive. It would 
take us long hours to discover what they find 
and feed upon among the decaying leaves that 
have fallen from a single tree ; how then can we 
hope to discover the great abundance suited to 
their wants which the long miles of our shadowy 
woods conceal? Among velvet mosses, green 
in the hardest winter; in the crevices of rugged 
bark ; in the holes and hollows of unsound trees; 
among the withering grass and weeds that full 
unmown by man; in thousands of seeds that 
drop from the flowering hedge-plants: on hips 
and haws, which the frost has ripened and black- 
ened; on ungathered wild-fruits, which have 
escaped rustic hands—they find materials for 
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their table spread by nature in the forest ; and 
near at hand, a shelter from the sleet and snow, 
where, with heads under their wings, they sleep 
securely when the northern wind pipes aloud 
through the deep dark nights of mid-winter. 
The flowers of summer, though long ago dead 
and abandoned by the bees, after they had gath- 
ered their honey from the dew-bowed and pollen- 
gilded cups, were afterwards filled with seeds, 
which misty autumn ripened, and the winds 
burst and blew abroad, a banquet for the birds 
in winter. When the whole range of the wide 
landscape is white with snow, and neither dent 
of hoof nor print of foot breaks. through the 
glittering waste, the birds find their way under 
bush and brake, and peck about beneath the fern 
and gorse—search the wood-stack, the corn-rick, 
and the hollow-roots of trees—find something in 
the shelving bank and the bowery underwood, 
above which the snow lodges—while with the 
fluttering of their wings they shake off the flakes 
from the laden branches, like a shower of May- 
blossoms, to get at the few hawthorn-berries that 
still remain. In very severe weather, others, 
which are seldom seen excepting in their own 
wild haunts, throw off their natural shyness, and 
gather round the habitation of man. They ap- 
proach the barn where the dusty thresher is at 
work, alight in the straw-yard amongst the cat- 
tle, hop and peck about the outhouses and stables, 
purloin the food that is given to the poultry, 
watching with keen eye until the owner is gone, 
then contending for the scattered grain even 
with the heeled and wattled chanticleer. You 
startle them from out the tufted reeds and frozen 
water-flags that stand up like sharp scimitars, 
around the edge of the lonely mere, whose waters 
lie black as night amid the surrounding snow of 
the hedgeless moorland. In the hedges that 
gird solitary lanes and by-roads, seldom traversed, 
saving when the team is driven afield during the 
hay and corn harvest, they nestle together and 
find food, while the armed furze on the treeless 
common affords them a home-like shelter. The 
countless millions of seeds which the autumn 
winds have sown broad-cast over the country— 
the grubs of insects in cocoon-cell, or barely 
covered with earth, and many other sources, un- 
known as yet to man, furnish food for the birds 
in winter; and it is only during those hard, bit- 
ter, biting frosts, which sometimes, though not 
of late years, continued for long weeks together, 
that so many birds perish; for then the earth 
becomes hard as iron, and all the fruit and seeds 





as thought, its busy beak picks off and swallows 
the drowsy prey, before it has time to awake 
from its winter slumber. Beside rivers, streams, 
and ‘unfrozen spring-heads, where it seems to 
watch the upcoming of the silver sand, the pretty 
wagtail—that strides out like a grenadier on the 
march, instead of hopping like other little birds, 
whose motions appear as cramped as if their legs 
were tied together—is on the look-out for the 
least stir of insect-life, or almost anything in the 
shape of food; for it has a most accommodating 
maw, and from the spawn of the frog to the 
black woolly down that is blown into the water 
from the tall nodding bulrushes, nothing scems 
to come amiss to it; and it thinks little of fol- 
lowing cattle, or a mounted horseman, for miles 
along the road in hard frosty weather, in the 
hope of obtaining a meal. The throstle and 
blackbird—those hardy minstrels, that scarcely 
allow the struggling snowdrop to appear before 
they peep over the icy boundaries of winter, and 
pipe sweetly about the primrose-colored skies of 
the coming spring—now frequent the home-croft, 
the garden and the orchard. We are startled 
by the loud rushing of their wings in almost 
every rural nook and outhouse in the country ; 
from cart and cow shed they dash by, and make 
their way to ‘some neighboring hedge or tree, 
until we are gone, when they hurry back again, 
in search of the food which they find most plen- 
tiful around our habitations. Many a meal do 
the wild wood-pigeons now make out of the deli- 
cate hearts of winter-greens, and the tender ‘eye- 
bud’ of turnip-tops, as country epicures too well 
know, who obtain their vegetables from the crops 
of the birds they shoot, by taking out, washing, 
and cooking the undigested green-buds, which 
the winged wanderers had flown many a long 
league to gather, little dreaming that in addition 
to their own savoury bodies, their very food 
would be made to supply the table with a dainty 
dish. Larks of all kinds are found everywhere— 
by the bleak breezy sea-side, or as far inland as 
we like to go—the autumn-sown corn-fields are 
often covered with them—and the bunting is 
one of the greatest of the farmer’s winter plagues. 
A flock of these larks go to work at a cornstack 
like house-breakers ; they have the roof or thatch 
off in no time. They do notstand pecking here 
and there, and darting in and out like the spar- 
rows, but lay bare at once the rich ripe golden 
ears, and batten on the very heart of the plumy 
sheaves ; and there fifty feed like one, and make 
noise enough for a thousand. But the corn 


that summer and autumn scattered, seem as if|they devour, though considerable, is often as 


burnt up and blackened by fire. 

The little titmouse rummages ahout the roofs 
of the cottages and farm houses, for insects that 
have buried themselves in the warm thatch; we 
see it hanging back downwards, pulling and tug- 
ging at the straw or reeds, and examining every 


inch it draws out beyond the eaves, while, quick | 


nothing compared with the damage they so un- 
wittingly cause, through the rain and snow lodg- 
ing in the sheaves they have unthatched, and 
permeating the whole stack, until the very lowest 
sheaves are reached by the decay and damp, let 
in by these unconscious and noisy robbers, who 
will never starve while there is a corn-rick in 
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field or farm-yard. Evea the ‘singer at heaven’s 
gate’ is in winter of the earth earthy ; and what- 
ever the poets may say about his picking up 
fragments of angels’ songs in his soarings, when 
driven by hunger he will pick up anything he 
can lay hold of, and even go to’the length of 
fighting his brother lark for possession of the 
booty. 

The golden-crested wren—the very smallest 
of all British birds, and which, when full grown, 
rarely weighs more than eighty grains—remains 
with us the year round, and survives the severity 
of our keenest winters. You look at him and 
wonder how he manages to keep the life in his 
tiny body at thisinclement season. But see him 
out in field, wood, or fir-plantation, and then you 
will confess that there is not a livelier little fel- 
low in all the world of birds. He never seems 
at rest, but is always in motion, as if he found 
it necessary to stir constantly about to keep his 
bit of a body warm. You see him one minute 
pecking away at the fir-cones ; the next he darts 
off into the thick-leaved ivy as if to bury himself 
in the green and pleasant recollections of summer; 
anon his golden plumes are seen waving amid 
the crimson holly-berries, as if determined to see 
only what awakens agreeable associations, and to 
shut his little eyes to the dark and dreary side 
of everything. When we consider the labor of 
that fairy-bird in the breeding-season, winter 
must come to it like a time of rest ; for the jour- 
neys it has made during a day while feeding its 
young, have been noted by more than one natu- 
ralist, and found to average thirty-six in an hour, 
and to continue without cessation for sixteen 
hours a day. What human mother ever under- 
took a greater labor for the support of her chil- 
dren, than this little golden-crested wren? The 
many miles it must have flown, and the weight 
of food it must have carried, for many days, 
must make the winter season one long holiday. 
Were all those little hungry bills agape now, all 
her motherly perseverance and affection could 
not save them from perishing. 

But robin-redbreast is the greatest favorite of 
winter birds: he brings with him the memory 
of the tears of childkood—the happiest tears we 
ever shed—of fallen leaves, and thuse ¢ pretty 
babes,’ which his ancestors covered so ‘painfully;’ 
and while we think of the pious old ballad, we 
forget that he is the most pugnacious little song- 
ster that ever left footprint in the snow. The 
power of poetry has opened every heart and every 
hand for cock-robin; and he will never want 
while childish fingers are to be found to scatter 
crumbson the frosted lintel. Then he sings, too, 
as if he knew that he had got all the silence to 
himself, and that no other bird is there to ‘tootle’ 
into the cold ear of Winter. Like the minstrels 
of old, he pays for the food we give him in notes 
of haughty song; and while you listen with 
closed eyes, you forget the waste of snow that 


lies around, and are carried away into a land 
hung over with the long leaves of summer, 
Though the wind rumples and crumples his 
every feather, and blows them back with such 
force that you think they never can fall right 
again, he clings to the paling bravely ; and if he 
has made up his mind will have ‘ his sing out’ in 
spite of wind, frost, or snow. He is as familiar 
to all as the daisy in spring, as the snow in win- 
ter, that makes him a pensioner on our bounty, 
Other birds only migrate from one side of our 
island to the other ; some coming from the north 
to the warmer south ; while a few quit England 
for Scotland, and are never seen in their old 
summer haunts during winter. Sometimes, 
though very rarely, a late brood of migratory 
birds are left behind; but they seldom live to 
behold their companions come back again over 
the sunny sea in spring. 

Our wonder soon ceases when we cast our 
‘thinking eyes’ over the out-of-doors world, and 
see the provision made by Providence for the 
Birds in Winter ; and not only for such as abide 
with us all the year long, but also for the myriads 
of wild-fowl that wing their way to our loncly 
lochs, marshy meres, and inland rivers. That 
many of them find food which we at present are 
unacquainted with, which is no marvel, seeing 
that we are only just beginuing to understand 
dimly the nourishing and sustaining powers of 
the earth. As from deeply delved land a new 
flora will arise, such as was never seen in that 
locality within compass of the oldest living 
memory ; so there may be in every spadeful of 


earth a hidden sustenance for those creatures 


which in the ears of God are never dumb. Num- 
bers of birds swallow sand and pebbles without 
injury; and partially dissolved food has been 
found in our winter-birds, which the finest 
analysis could only reduce to rich loamy and 
earthy matter. We must still in many things 
inquire like Job of old : ‘ Who provideth for the 
raven his food, when his young ones cry unto 
God ?— Chambers’ Journat. 





FEMALE COURAGE. 


There is a branch of general education which 
is not. thought at all necessary for women, as re- 
gards, which indeed, it is well if they are not 
brought up to cultivate the opposite. Women 
are not taught to be courageous ; there are many 
women of the present day, sensible women in 
other things, whose panic terrors are a frequent 
source of discomfort to those around them. Now 
it is a great mistake to imagine that hardness 
must go with courage, and that the bloom of 
gentleness and sympathy must be all rubbed off 


by that vigor of mind which gives presence of 


mind, enables a person to be useful in peril, and 
makes the desire to assist and overcome that 
sickliness of sensibility which can only contem- 
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plate distress and difficulty. So far from courage 
being unfeminine, there is a peculiar grace and 
dignity in those beings who have little active 
power of attack or defence, passing through dan- 
ger with a moral courage which is equal to that 
of the strongest. We see this in great things. 
But there would be a similar dignity in women’s 
bearing small terrors with fortitude. 


AN HOUR WITH GOD. 


One hour with thee, my God, when daylight breaks 
Over a world thy guardian care has kept, 

When the fresh soul from soothing slumber wakes, 
To praise the love that watched me while [ slept ; 

When with new strength my blood is bounding free, 

That first, best, sweetest hour, I’ll give to thee. 


One hour with thee, when busy day begins 
Her never ceasing round, of bustling care, 
When I must meet with toil, and pain, and sin, 
And through them all thy holy cross must bear ; 
O then to arm me for the. strife, to be 
Faithful to death, [il kneel an hour to thee. 


One hour with thee, when rides the glorious sun 
High in mid-heaven, and panting nature feels 
Lifeless and overpowered, and man has done 


For one short hour with urging life’s swift wheels; | 


In that deep pause my soul from care shall flee 
To make that hour of rest one hour with thee. 


One hour with thee, when saddened twilight flings 
Her soothing charm o’er lawn, and vale, and grove, 
When there breathes up from all created things 
The sweet enthralling sense of thy deep love; 
And when its softening power descends on me, 
My swelling heart shall spend one hour with thee. 


One hour with thee, my God! when softly night 


Climbs the high heaven with solemn stepand slow. 


When thy sweet stars, unutterably bright, 
Are telling forth thy praise to men below : 


Oh then, while far froma earth my thoughts would flee, 


ll spend in prayer one joyful hour with thee. 


March 34, 1855. Jane S. Scorr. 


CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 


Walk in the light! so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love, 

His spirit only can bestow, 
Who reigns in light above. 

Walk in the light! and sin, abhorred, 
Shall ne’er defile again ; 

The blood of Jesus Christ, the Lord, 
Shall cleanse from every stain. 


Walk in the light! and thou shalt find 
Thy heart made truly His, 

Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, 
In whom no darkness is. 

Walk in the light ! and thou shalt own 
Thy darkness passed away, 

Because that light hath on thee shone 
In which is perfect day. 


Walk in the light! and e’en the tomb 
No fearful shade shall wear ; 
Glory shall chase away its gloom, 
For Christ has conquered there! 
Walk in the light! and thou shalt see 
A path, though thorny, bright ; 
For God, by grace, shal! dwell in thee, 
And God himself is light ! 
Branarp Barton. 


WHAT IS A TON WEIGHT. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania recently 
decided, that according to the laws of this State 
a ton weight consisted of 2000 lbs., and that a 
greater number of pounds could not be legall 
exacted in purchasing a ton of coal, nothwith- 
standing the custom of giving 2,240 in one part 
of the State, and 2,268 in another. The United 
States District Court yesterday decided in a suit 
in admiralty, that the legal weight of a ton of 
coal is 2,240 lbs., and that the coal dealers have 
no more right to give less, than grocers would 
have to give less than sixteen ounces to the 
pound. As the Constitution of the United 
States gives to Congress the power to “ fix the 
standard of weights and measures,” we suppose 
that the act of 1834, passed by the Assembly in 
Pennsylvania, must yield tothe higher authority, 
and all the laws of this State prescribing the size 
of the yard measure, the cubic contents of a 
bushel and of a gallon, are null and void where 
they differ from the United States standard. If 
this be the ease, the Sealer of Weights and Mea- 

| sures and other analogous offices in the Common- 

‘wealth are entirely useless and illegal. The 
State laws will doubtless be made to conform to 

| the United States laws in those points where 

| they now differ. ‘The importance of having but 

| one standard will be perceived from the suits at 
law to which various standards give rise. 


From Benjamin Bannaker’s Almanac for 1795. 


| A Scale of Depreciation for the settlement of 
| Debts, as established by the General Assembly 
| of Pennsylvania. 
1777. 1778. 1779. 1780. 
January 1iJanuary 4January 8January 404 
| February 14\February 5.February 10)February 474 
March 2\March 5.March 103/March 614 
April 24/April 6 April 17|April 614 
May 24|May 5 May 24 May 59 
June 24\June 4 June 20June 614 
July 3\July 4 July 19, July 64} 
| August 3 August 5 August 20August 70 


| September 3\September 5 September 24/September 72 
October 3October SOctober 30%ctober 73 
November 3\November 6Nov’ber 38). November 74 

| December 4,\December 6Dec’ber 414|December 75 


1781. 
January 75 
February 75 
In 1781 the depreciation was fixed at 75, till 
the month of May, when the continental money 
ceased to circulate. 


sections of the Southern States, with most de- 
structive effect. A letter dated Amite county, 
Mississippi, March 18th, says, that the woods in 
that region appear in many places to be one vast 
sea of flame. The destruction is very extensive, 
and considerable alarm prevails in that and the 


Forest fires still continue to prevail in various 
adjoining counties. 
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MARRIAGE OF THE SEAS. 


More than three hundred years have passed 
since Balboa climbed the Andes, and caught the 
first glimpse of the Pacific. Till then none knew 
the limit of the Continent. It was, therefore, an 
era in the progress of discovery, when this cap- 
tain, keeping the Atlantic in sight, beheld to the 
West the waters of a still broader ocean, which 
seemed at last to open the long sought passage 
to India. Having crossed, Balboa laid in 1514 
the foundation of a city, to which was given the 
name of Panama. 

Almost from the discovery of the narrow 
isthmus which connects North and South Amer- 
ica, the project suggested itself of a canal be- 
tween the two oceans, by which ships might pass 
directly from one to the other, without the ne- 
cessity of circumnavigating half a Continent ; or 
of a Giants’ Causeway, by which the cargoes of 
vessels loaded on one side might be quickly trans- 
ferred to the other. Travelers never failed to 
pause on the summit of the Cordilleras, and pre- 
dict the day when the seas should be married to 
each other. The great Humboldt called the at- 
tention of the civilized world to it half a century 
ago. But Europe was then too deeply involved 
in war at home to attend to this most splendid 
commercial enterprise. 


But when there followed a long reign of uni- 


versal peace, and especially when men began to | 


construct vast lines of railways in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, the subject was brought 
anew to the attention of London capitalists. En- 
gineers were sent out to survey the route, but 
nothing was done. And it has been at last to 
American enterprise and perseverance, that we 
owe the resolute undertaking and accomplishment 
of this great work. 


Unquestionably that which decided its imme- 


diate commencement, was the discovery of the | 


gold mines of California. From that moment 
the rush of emigration was so great, that it be- 
canie immediately apparent that some quicker 
and safer means must be provided for the passage 
from sea to sea. 
had its tale to tell of the horrors of the Isthmus; 
of the slow ascent of the river, dark with over- 
hanging trees, and infested with serpents, and 
breathing out, miasma and death in its pestilen- 
tial vapors. ‘Travelers had to force their way 
through dense woods, climbing up steep heights, 
and plunging into deep morasses. Ladies were 
placed on backs of mules, to hold their seats as 
best they might, along the narrow mountain 
paths. 
by the wayside to die. Such as lingered behind, 
or were detached from a party, were often way- 
laid and robbed by brigands who found an easy 
covert in the gloom of the forests. All this 
made the passage of the Isthmus the great ter- 
ror of a journey to California. To put an end to 


Every company that went out, 


Worn out with fatigue, many sunk down | 


these constantly repeated hardships, a company 
was formed in New York five years ago, to build 
a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama. The 
prime mover and projector was the late lamented 
John L. Stephens, the celebrated traveler, whose 
tours in Europe and the East had been so popu. 
lar, and whose larger works on Mexico and Yuca. 
tan had excited the attention of scholars at home 
and abroad. Mr. Stephens had been a diplo. 
matic agent of the United States in Central 
America ; and he was now returning to familiar 
ground. Capitalists of New York subscribed 
the money; the route was surveyed, and the 
work begun under the superintendence of the 
distinguished Engineer, Col. Totten. 

But it was soon found that the work was truly 
immense. There were no facilities on the ground. 
Everything had to be imported—men, and ma- 
terials of all sorts. Laborers were brought from 
a distance of thousands of miles, with tents and 
huts to cover them, and food to feed them. The 

| task was hardly less gigantic than that of fur- 
| nishing with supplies the army before Sebastopol, 


| besides that the Panama Company had not the 


| navy of England to transport for them ; nor the 
richest treasury in the world to draw upon. But 
| private enterprise and indomitable perseverance 
| conquered all difficulties. Irish regiments were 
| recruited at the North and shipped to Aspinwall, 
,andythe Herculean labor begun. 
We have not time to follow the progress of 
| this immense undertaking. Five years have 
passed away, and the work is complete. It has 
‘ been achieved at a vast sacrifice of money and of 
life. More than half the laborers on the road 
have died. Bat the highway of nations is pre- 
| pared, and the Atlantic is now united forever to 
the Pacific. Several weeks since, a party of gen- 
‘ tlemen left this city to attend the opening of 
this route. Ten days’ sail brought them to As- 
pinwall. The next morning a train of cars start- 
ed. Along the shores of the bay, and up the 
bank of the river, swept the majestic sight. Ar- 
| rived at the summit, they paused to erect a monu- 
ment to the original projectors of the road—the 
living and the dead. A writer thus describes 
the scene: 

Our purpose was to lay the corner stone of a 
| memorial in honor of the three original projec- 
| tors of the Panama Railroad, and we had accord- 

ingly carried with us two pieces of granite, pre- 
| pared for the purpose. On arriving at Matachin, 
about thirty-five miles from Aspinwall, the train 
stopped, and our party and all the passengers, on 
their way to California, descended. The scene 
which opeaed upon our view, was magnificent, 
;even in comparison with the tropical splendor 
| which had already greeted the view. The spot 
chosen for the future monument is one of a series 
of natural mounds, which have almost the ap- 
pearance of artificial structure. The ground un- 
dulates in those mounds in the midst of an am- 
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phitheatre of distant mountains. Palm-trees, 
surround their base, and wave gracefully to the, 
cooling breeze, which tempers the heat of the 
noonday tropical sun. A park-like expanse of 
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CAUSE OF FIRES. 
In an interesting paper on fires and fire in- 
surance, published in the January number of the 
London Quarterly Review, it is asserted on the 


level land stretched away on one side, from the | authority of Mr. Braidwood, as his belief, that 
base of the mound upon which we stood, with by long exposure to heat, not much exceeding 
spreading trees, here and there of India rubber | that of boiling water, or 212 degrees, timber is 
and mangrove ; on the other side was the palm-' brought into such a eondition that it will fire 
thatched bamboo cottage of a planter, the owner | without the application of light. The time du- 
of the ground upon which we stood. With his| ring which this dessication goes on, until it ends 
garden, the orange trees of which were thrusting | in spontaneous combustion, is, he thinks, from 


their yellow fruit into his windows, with his | 
herds of cattle, his fields of maize and sugar cane, 
he has reason to congratulate himself upon his thri- 
ving condition, as also upon the beauty in which he 
reposes. We could see, through the palms, the 
railroad train, the engine of which threw out its | 
flowing banner of steam, as if to indicate it had 
subjected the land to its universal dominion. | 
The Chagres and the Rio Obispo, whose waters 
unite at this point, were flowing by their banks 


eight to ten years ; so that a fire may be hatch- 
ing on a man’s ptemises during the whole of his 
lease, without making any sign. The small cir- 
culating pipes which convey hot water through a 
building, have been known to set fire’ to wood, 
even when the temperature of the water is not 
over 300 deg. Builders should inform them- 
selves of these facts, and never place pipes con- 
veying heated air or hot water near to the wood- 
work of the building. 


calmly in the shade, or hurrying rapidly in the 
centre current from the bright glances of the sun. Important Movement.— Modification of the 

On this spot our newly appointed Minister to} Slave Laws.—According to the Staats-Zeitung, 
New Grenada deliveréd an address, in which he| a New York German paper, a memorial is in 
spoke of the completion of this great work as| course of circulation in North Carolina for a 
breaking down a barrier to the commerce of the | change in the laws which regulate the slave sys- 
world, which had existed for three centuries;/tem in that State. The memorial proposes a 
and as at last realizing the dream of Columbus, | radical change in the slave code, which is im- 
of a western route to India. The corner-stone| peratively demanded, it states, alike by Christi- 





of the monument was then laid, and the cars | anity, good morals, and the common weal of the 
glided swiftly down the western slope to the! South. 


shore of the Pacific. The whole time of transit,| ‘‘ The attention of the legislature is directed 
including the delay and the celebration was less! to the following propositions: First, that it be- 
than five hours. , becomes a Cnristian people to introduce the in- 
It is indeed hardly possible for imagination to | stitution of marriage among the slaves, with all 
conceive the results of this stupendous enter-| its legal obligations aud guaranties for perpetuity 
prise. jamong those by whom it is contracted. Second, 
A similar work is also in progress in anotber, That slaveholders should not be allowed, under 
quarter of the world. A railroad is far advanced | any circumstances, to undervalue this natural 
across the isthmus of Suez which will connect; and holy bond of relationship, either among their 
the waters of the Red Sea with the Mediterra-| own slaves or among the slaves of different mas- 
nean.——-V. Y. Evangelist. iters. Third, That the tie of parent and child 
should be recognized and protected by the law, 
Wheat from Seed Three Thousand Years Old | and the separation of mt and child before the 
and More—Mummy Wheat.—W..G. Le Duc, | latter had attained its thirteenth year, should be 
a who ae World’s a in en es | a by = — “ a — 
In the capacity of Commissioner from this Lerri-| And Fourth, That those Jaws which interfere 
tory, obtained while there some mummy wheat, | with the instruction of slaves in the art of read- 
which he carefully preserved with a view to the) ing and writing should be repealed.” 
propagation. On his return he presented a por-; This is a movement for true praétical reform, 
tion of it to David Gilman, Esq., of Benton Co,,| and if pushed on with bona fide earnestness, will 


who planted and cultivated it. It came up well 
and flourished finely. Mr. Le Due showed to 
us to-day a sturdy stock eight feet in height, | 
surmounted by its dark brown bunch of seed, re- | 
sembling a multitudinous cluster of tiny grapes | 
This is no common curiosity—century upon cen- 
tury has rolled away since the gtains from which 
it has sprung were wrapped in the mummy cloth, 
and the nation that was powerful then is no 
more—Minnesota Democrat. 


have the warmest sympathies of all in the north. 
North Amer. & Gaz. 


The newa of the death of the Emperor Paul, 
in 1801, was twenty-one days in getting to Lon- 
don. That of the late Emperor Nicholas four 
hours and a quarter at the utmost, according to 
Lord Clarendon’s statement in the House of 
Lords of the time it had been received at the 
Foreign office —North American and Gazette. 
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CHURCH WITHOUT A WORSHIPPER. 


The Boston correspondent of the Christian In- 
quirer says that “ the anomaly exists in Boston 
of a church without a single worshipper, residing 
in the city, of the faith of those who built it. It 
is believed that not a single Quaker now resides 
in Boston. Diligent inquiry of the Friends and 
of others has failed to bring to light a living 
Quaker as a resident of Boston for several years.” 

North American. 


Nothing can be very ill with us when all is 
well within : we are not hurt till our souls are 
hurt. If the soul itself be out of tune, vutward 


things will do us no more good than a fair shoe | 


to a gouty foot.—Sibs. 
EE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anp Meat —The Flour market is quiet, | 
With an upward tendency in prices Sales of stand- | 
ard brands at $10 75a 11 00; for home consump- | 
lion at $11 00 a $11 50 for good brands; extra | 
at $11 50a $12 50. Rye Flour is held fimly at $7 00 
per barrel. Pennsylvania Corn meal at $4 62. 

Grain.—Wheat is still scarce. Sales of prime | 
red at $2 60 a $2 65, and 4000 bushels white, part 
to arrive at $2 75. Ryeisin demand at $1 40 per | 
busiel. Corn is higher; sales of Southern and | 
Pennsylvania yellow at $1 08 a $1 10, affodi, Sales | 
of Oats at 68 a 70c. 

Cattte Market.—There was a large felling off | 
in the receipt of Beef Cattle during the past week, 
there being only about 700 head offered, all of 
which were sold to the city butchers $10 50 a $13) 
per hundred lbs. Cows were in good condition, | 
and sold at from $15 to 40, Calves broughi 6 cts. | 
per |b. , Theré:'was an increase in the receipt of | 
Hogs—1000 head having been offere!, most of 
which were disposed of at $7 a $775 per 100 Ibs. | 
sales of Sheep and Lambs were made at $3 and $8, 
according to quality and condition. 





) $5.00 extra. 


| Co., Pa. 





HESTERFIFLD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution | 
will commence on the 7th of Fifth month, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 
Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 


able in advance, the other in the midge of the session. | 


No extra charge. 
For further particulars, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N, J. 
4th mo. 2l,-3m. 
\LDRIDGE’S HII. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—Thke Four h Term 
of this Institution will commence on the 21st of Fifth 
month next. ° oe 
For paiticulars, address the Principal, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N. J. 
4th mo, 21—4t. pd. 








] ANTED,—By a Friend in Illinois, a Friend 
School Teacher. For particulars, address, post- 

paid, J. M. W. Barciay, P. O. Whiteside Co., Ill., 
or enquire of Wu. W. Moors, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Session of this 
School will commence on Second day the 2ist of 
Fifth month next. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education are taught. Terms, $60 per ses. 
sion of Twenty weeks. For further information 
address the Principal, Spring House P. O., Mont. 
gomery Co,, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo. 14—6t. 


~ ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Sumnier Session of this Institution on 
the first Second day of Fifth month next. The 
course of instruction will be extensive and thorough. 
A series of Lectures will be delivered by the Teacher 
on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus; also on Anatomy and Physiology, by 
a Medical Practitioner. 

Terms per session of five months, Sixty Dollars. 

No extras, except for the Latin and French Lan- 
guages, which will be Five Dollars each. 

For reference and further particulass address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 31, 1855—6t. BENJ. SWAYNE, 


‘YRCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
1, The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on the 7th of Fifth month next. Jt is situated near 
the village of Ercildoun, three miles south-west of 
Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia Rail- 


| road, from which place pupils are conveyed free of 


charge. 

The branches comprising a thorough English edu- 
cation are taught. Scientific Lectures are delivered 
during the term, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, 
‘Terms $50.00 per session of twenty weeks. Drawing 
All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Principal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 


3d mo. 24—6t. Principal. 


\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
G GIRLS.—This School is handsomely situated in 
nionville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

The Summer Session will commence on the First 
day of Fifth month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
The Course of Instruction embraces all the usual 
branches of a solid English Education; also Drawing, 
and the French Language. No extra charge except 
for the French, which will be Five Dollars per term. 

Terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, $50 pef 
Session. One half payable in advance, the remainder 
at the close of the term. 

Boys from seven to ten years of age will also be 
received, and especial care be taken to preserve the 
health and guard the morals of those placed in charge 
of the Principal. 

Daily access may be had to the school by means of 
Public Stages from Wilmington, West Chester, and 
Cochianville. 

For Circulars, address, 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Prineipal. 
Green Lawn, B. S., Unionville Post Offiee. 


3d mo. 172m. pd. 
R A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
« MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 
constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Rrep A. Wituiame, 
Joseru J. Wittiams, 
Frankuin SuHoemaker. 





11th mo. 16—6m. 
Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





